xlviii                T/ie   Character.

It is indeed not so much a character in the accepted sense
of the word as a scientific investigation of a personality.
Others try to make us see and understand their men ;
Halifax anatomizes. Yet he occasionally permits us to
discover his own feelings. Nothing disappointed him
more in the merry monarch than the company he kept,
and his comprehensive taste in wit. c Of all men that ever
liked those who bad wit, he could the best endure those
who had none': there is more here than is on the
surface ; we see at once Charles, and his court, and
Halifax himself.

As a class, the statesmen and politicians more than hold
their own with the other character writers of the seven-
teenth century. Shaftesbury's picture of Henry Hastings,
a country gentleman of the old school, who carried well
into the Stuart period the habits and life of Tudor times,
shows a side of his varied accomplishments which has
not won the general recognition that it deserves. It is
a sketch exactly in the style of the eighteenth century
essayists. It niakes us regret that the fragmentary
autobiography hi which it is found did not come down
to a time when it could have included sketches of his
famous contemporaries. The literary skill of his grand-
son, the author of the C h aracter is ticks 9 was evidently
inherited.

Sir Philip Warwick has the misfortune to be over-
shadowed by Clarendon. As secretary to Charles I in
the year before his execution, and as a minor government
official under Charles II, he was well acquainted with
men and affairs. Burnet describes him as * an honest